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FACING THE NEED FOR INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
Julius E. Warren 


| When we try to trace the causes of a social evil such as intercul- 
| tural hostility, we are caught in a welter of religion, economics, na- 
| tionalism, facial characteristics, and simple human stupidity. It is 
| difficult to discern what causes what. Like other social evils, it 
' resembles a dog feeding on his own tail but with this difference: 
| The dog realizes the futility of it all in a second or two. Human 
societies do not seem to catch on for centuries. 

Our experience in Massachusetts has definitely convinced us that 
_ improvement in understanding and action or behavior is dependent 
__ largely, but not entirely, upon education. 

Therefore, I shall be concerned in education’s role in this pro- 
gram of improved understanding and action from three points of 
view: (1) the classroom, using existing or supplementary subject 
matter; (2) the democratic organization of the school and extra- 
curricula activities, so that the school becomes a laboratory for best 
citizenship practices; and (3) the influence of a genuinely tolerant, 
unprejudiced, and objectively minded teacher. 

1. The Classroom. It is generally agreed that on the lower-grade 
levels, the most profitable approach to this problem is through stress 
on the contributions of various culture groups to our own culture. 
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514 
The objective here is twofold. First, it is to make the child familiar 
with cultural diversity. Folk dances and folk songs do differ with 
nationality and racial background, as do foods, legends, clothing, 
_and customs. On the other hand, it is not too difficult to bring out in 
the very same folk songs, dances, etc., the similiarities, which by and 
large outweigh the differences. Thus, on a very simple level, the 
theme of unity in diversity receives its first important variation. It 
is unnecessary to multiply the ways of varying this theme further. 
The good teacher will see no end of opportunities to teach this 
lesson; all the specific devices in the book will not guarantee that 
a poor teacher will do so. This recognition that diversity within 
unity is desirable and necessary in a United States that has been 
called the “melting pot” is a principle essential to our national 
health. 

As we go up the age ladder, it may be necessary to examine all the 
subject-matter curricula rather carefully to find areas in which mu- 
tual understandings are being hindered, and areas in which they 
might be furthered; for example, the whole social-studies program. 
I have heard at least two prominent Negro educators remark that 
in their own school geographies, the black man was represented 
by a photograph of some aboriginal bushman who would frighten 
ten years from any man’s life, while the white man was represented 
by the photograph of a rather bland, good-looking European. Both 
Negroes wondered how many Americans formed their earliest 
idea about whites and Negroes from unfair contrasts such as these. 
There is also a growing feeling that the aim of the social studies 
should not be confined to imparting information, but that they 
should also form attitudes. Tolerance for and interest in the varied 
culture groups within the community should certainly be among 
these attitudes. That word tolerance, which ultimately is not 
enough, I use again because in the beginning, in our present social 
framework, I believe it is about all we can hope to attain. 

On the junior-high and senior-high-school level, the approach 


can become more direct. Here it is possible to discuss and teach the 
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nature of prejudice and propaganda, the fallacies of racism, the 
danger of epithets, nicknames, catch phrases, the vice of hasty gen- 
eralization from an individual to a group, and the equally vicious 
inference from the group to a particular individual. I am not yet 
certain whether a special course or subject on this topic is advisable. 
I am inclined to think it is not, but somewhere before the full onset 
of adolescence these habits of thought, for habits they are, should 
be cultivated. At this stage, moreover, the teaching of democracy. 
can become more realistic and critical. Our shortages as well as our, 
accomplishments in striving for the democratic ideal can be pre- 
sented in all phases of social studies. 

So far we have been speaking of what might roughly be called 
classroom activities. The modern school, however, does not confine 
itself to the classroom. Athletics, dramatics, contests of various 
kinds, playground activities, and hobby clubs are, to various degrees, 
part of the total curriculum. Perhaps in this department we have 
a richer nest of intercultural educational possibilities than even the 
classroom affords. 

There are few things that grip the imagination, interest, and 
loyalty of the American youth and his father more than sports. 
So keen is their knowledge of it—often of the most amazing minu- 
tiae—so nice is their discrimination in such matters as techniques 
‘ of holding a bat, passing a football, landing a left hook, that it is 
almost impossible for one of these connoisseurs to remember what is 
the nationality or creed of a star performer. Some one has remarked 
that Harvard may secretly rejoice in Mayflower names on Soldiers 
Field, but it rejoices more in a team that can beat Yale. What fight 
fan who is really an expert in such matters regards Joe Louis’s color 
as relevant to the discussion? It-all goes to show that the more we 
know about anything, the more objective we become about it, and 
if we knew as much about our fellow human beings as we do about 
baseball and bridge, it would be extremely difficult for us to main- 
tain so many of our prejudices so long and so vigorously. 
Athletics, moreover, bring out two other characteristics that we 
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like to think of as typically American: team play and fair play. It 
has been said that one of the Muncie High School graduating classes 
changed its class motto from Deo Duce to “Bear Cat Spirit,” Bear 
Cat being the name of the high school’s basketball team. 

There may be evils in competition, but there are undeniable vir- 
tues in the loyalties and cooperation that intergroup competitions 
engender. The attitude of fairness is so spontaneously adopted in 
sports that one wonders how it can help being transferred to the 
other ways in which we live and work together. Unfortunately, the 
transfer is not automatic. Before we can be sure that the transfer 
is made, we shall have to engage our young people in a wide variety 
of cooperative enterprises and point out to them their common 
elements of team play and fair play. 

Such activities can very well include those in which young people 
are introduced to adult community affairs, such as Red Cross drives, 
Community Chest campaigns, clean-up campaigns, and many 
home-front activities. Can we sell young people the idea that the 
community is as much a proper object of their loyalty as their foot- 
ball team; that their Nation depends as much on their enthusiasm 
and zeal as does their basketball team? There is a very big and 
bright gold star waiting for the educator who can show that this 
can be done; and I strongly suspect that particular educator will 
be one who has succeeded in scumbling the sharp lines of demarca- 
tion between school and the rest of the community. 

2. The School Organization. 1 come now to an even more indirect 
method of intercultural education, that of organizing and conduct- 
ing a school so that it exemplifies and exhibits in all its doings the 
democratic way and the democratic spirit. Many teachers who come 
to study the so-called Springfield plan are a little disappointed not to 
find tolerance-dispensing machines in the school corridors. They 
will not find them, because the essence of that plan is more or less 
a mode of carrying on a great many school activities rather than 
any particular activity in itself. 
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The Springfield plan is largely a series of situations in which 
individuals of all age groups are encouraged to express themselves, 
think critically about themselves and others, and to work together 
for a common goal. This type of organization is probably harder to 
achieve than the installation of a curriculum or the use of a specific 
device, yet in the long run it does “pay off.” 

3. The Teacher. All that has been said about the school presup- 
poses from first to last a teaching staff that itself is sophisticated 
about the causes, mechanics, symptoms, and remedies of intercul- 
tural intolerance. Without such teachers, nothing will work very 
long or very well. 

We have two rather distinct problems here. One is the removal 
of prejudice and intolerance from the teacher as a person; the other 
is to enable him or her to deal with problems of intercultural tension 
in the school. 

The teacher-training institution is responsible for equipping the 
teacher for both tasks. Prospective teachers should acquire an ap- 
preciation of different cultures in two ways: first, by formal instruc- 
tion in such courses as sociology, anthropology, history, social psy- 
chology, and secondly, by becoming more thoroughly acquainted 
with the community in general and the homes of individual chil- 
dren in particular. Pre-service training probably provides this oppor- 
tunity even less than does the full busy day of the teacher in service 
permit her to know the home background of her pupils. Growth in 
real understanding of children’s needs and their difficulties can only 
come when we are able to provide this opportunity. 

Such general appreciation of differing cultures will go far toward 
purging the prospective teacher of tension and prejudice, but since 
so many of the individual’s biases are passive and subconscious, a 
deliberate self-analysis of every prospective teacher to locate such 
prejudices should be a part of teacher preparation. Existing courses 
in psychology can probably be adapted to this end, providing the 


instructors of such courses make a systematic effort to do so. 
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Although it may be pointed out that emphasizing intercultural 
friction might impel a new teacher to look for bogeymen where 
none exists and might conceivably create the very evils we are 
trying to exorcise, it is probably true that oversophistication in such 
matters is a lesser evil than overnaiveté. 

In regard to training the teacher to apply her knowledge in the 
classroom, I would be inclined to worry less about this if I were 
assured that the prospective teacher really understood that the key 
device is to be found in the fact that nothing binds diverse human 
beings together so well as a common enterprise whose. success de- 
pends on many individuals contributing differently to the successful 
completion of it. Finding such tasks and getting pupils to engage in 
them so that the tasks are really educative is the key skill. Here I am 
reminded of what Jacques Barzun said in his recent book, Teacher 
in America. Speaking of the word “teaching,” he says: 


The word helps us again to the idea. The advantage of “teaching” is 
that in using it you must recognize—if you are in your sober senses—that 
practical limits exist. You know by instinct that it is impossible to “teach” 
democracy, or citizenship, or a happy married life. I do not say that these 
virtues and benefits are not somehow connected with good teaching. 
They are, but they occur as by-products. They come, not from a course, 
but from a teacher; not from a curriculum, but from a human soul. 


In-service training of teachers presents a somewhat different prob- 
lem in as much as prejudices, if they already exist, have had a chance 
to harden with the years, but the difference is essentially one of de- 
gree and not of kind. The aims here are the same as those for pre- 
service training; the methods will, of course, have to differ. The 
workshop, extension courses, teachers’ meetings, panel discussions, 
addresses by experts, development of curriculum centers, and many 
other forms of in-service training can be utilized, provided that we 
occasionally remember that there are only twenty-four hours even 
in a teacher’s day, and that teachers’ salaries are not made of elastic. 
I have thus far sketched in outline some of the steps that our 
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schools might and ought to take in dealing with the problem of 
intercultural tensions. Let us now suppose that the schools carry out 
this program or even a much better one. Presumably all we should 
now have to do is wait until the present school generation becomes 
adult and the millenium would be here. A generation so adequately 
conditioned and informed should be able to pat its elders on the 
back, smile with amused toleration at their prejudices, and send 
them into retirement. 

It is probably true, as one British observer points out, that our 
schools try to do much more than they can do (which is very Ameri- 
can) and accomplish much more than they seem to (which is also 
very American). He goes on to point out that, while perhaps Ameri- 
can schools donot come up to European schools in academic achieve- 
ment, the American schools are doing far more than instruct youth. 
“They are letting them instruct each other how to live in Amercia” ; 
I hope he is right. But the longer I work in education, the fewer 
miracles I expect from it, and the more faith I have in it. That 
schools with the very best of intentions and programs can obliterate 
intolerance is one miracle that I do not anticipate in my most opti- 
mistic moments. Why not? 

The answer lies, of course, in the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the school as a social agency and all the other agencies that 
constitute vectors of influence on the individual. 

To put the matter bluntly, it is not only possible, but it is too often 
the case that a community whose schools are fighting intolerance 
at fever heat and whose citizens eagerly endorse the program with a 
genuine glow of good will around the heart will tolerate cultural 
discrimination in its politics, will have areas in which certain groups 
cannot reside, certain establishments in whch they cannot work, 
certain schools which they cannot attend, and certain people who 
hate certain other groups with fine fervor. 

Now how long do you think the most efficient and sincere school 
program will remain functional in this sort of atmosphere? Let us 
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not forget that school children enter a world run by adults in spite 
of what we orators say at commencement. One actual example of 
discrimination is more powerful than a year of democratic teaching. 

So without a program that will help communities produce an 
atmosphere that not only gives consent but, more than that, does not 
stultify what we are trying to do in the schools, the prospect of ulti- 
mate success in this field is well nigh hopeless. While any one of 
these community conditions I have mentioned here will take a long 
time to completely change or cure, beginnings in the community 
must precede any very successful work in the schools. 

The Massachusetts Governor’s Committee for Racial and Reli- 
gious Understanding recognizes this fact, and what it is trying to 
do on a State-wide basis must be done by an analogous committee 
in each community. This committee has, as I see it, two quite dif- 
ferent functions. One I shall call prophylactic education and the 
other ameliorative action. 

Under prophylactic education should be included a variety of 
programs. There should be small study groups suited by ability and 
temperament to undertake the more abstract reading on the prob- 
lem of minorities, as related to sociology, economics, and politics. 

These groups will necessarily be small, but they can become very 
influential. The community council should try to locate leaders for 
the groups. Courses for teachers and social workers might also come 
under this heading. 

On a less abstract level, the community council should sponsor 
programs for P.T.A. groups, Brotherhood Week, interfaith forums, 
I Am An American Day, and general good-will meetings that uti- 
lize popular lecturers, movies, debates, and exhibits. It should also 
see to it that the library has adequate literature on the subject. There 
are a number of organizations that are primarily or incidentally 
interested in intercultural relations, and the community council 
could serve as coordinating agency among them. 

The community council, moreover, should sponsor projects which 
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demand the active participation of diverse groups and should see to 
it that in all community projects all cultural elements are properly 
represented. 

As ameliorative action, the community council should organize a 
research and action committee that would undertake to discover the 
actual areas of discrimination and tension within the community. 

The council also should serve as a clearing house for all com- 
plaints, incidents, rumors, subversive, and divisive literature. The 
very fact that such a committee is in existence and on the alert will 
serve as a deterrent to the more vigorous haters in the community. 

These are some of the things the community can do. In Massa- 
chusetts about eleven communities have more or less spontaneously 
formed councils, and more, I am sure, will be established in the near 
future. 

If we can get our attack functioning on the two fronts simultane- 
ously, the schools and the community, I do not for a moment doubt 
that given time, we shall see some progress in this seemingly endless 
task. 

“Hard is the good,” and “nothing great is easy,” remarked Soc- 
rates. What we are trying to doin America is certainly not easy, but 
is there any doubt that it is both great and good ? 

I like to ride on trains today—G.I. Joes, sailors and their girls, 
young mothers with baby girls, businessmen, WACs and WAVEs, 
clergymen; clear-eyed, straight-looking, kindly people putting up 
with inconveniences, dirt, standing in line, sitting on suitcases. The 
letters I get from boys at the front tell me that they know what each 
racial group is contributing to this war. It gives me courage that 
now is the time; that there is a chance. We have mobilized America 
pretty well for war. If we can get these people on our side, we can 
mobilize for peace with the outcome of decent human relationships 
and a genuinely unified America. 





Dr. Warren is Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachusetts. 











INTERGROUP EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 
AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


H. H. Giles 


The essential idea of the workshop in teacher education is to put 
its facilities at the disposal of individuals and groups who have come 
together to work out better ways of dealing with their own prob- 
lems. As schools have become increasingly aware of their responsi- 
bility toward the issues raised by group conflicts, there has come an 
increasing need for intergroup emphases in the education of faculty 
members as well as students. For the past several years, workshops 
devoted to these emphases have been held. At two meetings in 
recent months, inquiry was made into the chief problem areas in 
this field with which schools and workshops have so far found it 
necessary to concern themselves. The following report gives a brief 
outline summary which may be useful to workshop staffs. 

For convenience, the outline has been placed under four major 
divisions. 

The first is administrative procedures; the second, curriculum 
and methods; the third, teacher education; the fourth, school- 
community relations. Under each of these heads, certain points are 
given, which, by unanimous consent of “old hands,” deserve spe- 
cial attention. 


1. Administrative procedures 


a) The development of common agreement regarding purposes 
and goals—both immediate and distant. In the workshop itself this 
will require administrative leadership so that the staff and the par- 
ticipants define what it is that they believe in, and what they want 
to do. In the school system this will require at the least the produc- 


* The first, to evaluate past workshops, held in Chicago at the Julius Rosenwald Fund on 
November 3 and 4, 1945. The second at Montclair Teachers College, N. J., January 26 to 
February 2, for leadership training. Both held under the auspices of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 
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tion of a statement by the board of education, and more detailed 
interpretation of the board’s policies by the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and community organizations working with them. 

b) An analysis of the major problems in the local situation. This 
requires administrative arrangements giving authority and respon- 
sibility for collecting evidence of what tensions and conflicts exist, 
whois responsible, possible courses of action, and action being taken. 

c) An analysis of financing in relation to salaries of teachers, 
housing, materials and equipment needed to provide equal oppor- 
tunity for all social groups through education. 

d) Suggested plans for city-wide, regional, and local organiza- 
tion to study, work on, and evaluate successful and unsuccessful 
attempts to improve school practice. 

e) Plans for working cooperatively with other community organ- 
izations—mayor’s committee, service organizations, parent groups, 
and the like—toward common solutions of the problems of human 
conflict. 

f) The development and recognition of local leadership. This 
will begin with the administrative staff, but will extend to teachers, 
students, and parents. It will include also such questions as the func- 
tion and training of department heads and of supervisors. 

g) Provisions for therapy and guidance through special depart- 
ments where they exist, through homerooms, and through the train- 
ing of every teacher under experts in the field. 

h) Provision for direct handling of cases of violence where they 
occur in the school or on the playground by means which will re- 
lieve rather than suppress tensions. 

i) Attention to and alteration of schedules to provide time for 
teachers, students, and parents to work effectively at the job of 
learning and putting into effect better human-relations practices. 

j) Provision for personnel and other resources to conduct evalua- 
tions, keep and interpret records of changes in practice and their 
influence on behavior. 
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2. Curriculum and methods 


a) An analysis of textbooks now in use to determine their value 
in developing understanding of human conflicts—its causes and 
cures. 

b) Ananalysis of reference materials, including pamphlets, news- 
papers, magazines, radio programs, motion pictures, recordings, 
film strips, trips, and members of the community who may be 
interviewed. 

c) An analysis of units of study now employed, with proposals 
for change or replacement. 

d) An analysis of all possible opportunities in each subject-matter 
field for the introduction of intercultural information. Discovery of 
where it is possible to correct fields of study to current community 
problems in intercultural relations. 

e) Possibilities for the introduction of new courses, or new units, 
or new uses of knowledge from anthropology, psychology, and 
sociology. 

f) Formulation in each class of objectives and evaluation devices 
which will include attitudes and human relationships among indi- 
viduals and groups. 

g) Discussion and practice of many methods for focussing on 
intercultural relations; e.g., teacher-pupil planning, teacher-teacher 
planning, teacher-parent planning, forums, sociometric drama, 
simple group therapy, etc. 

h) Experience in and evaluation of the direct v. the indirect 
approach to conflicts. 


3. Teacher education 
a) Analysis and proposals for pre-service training of teachers in 
intercultural education. 
b) The development of methods for selecting and inducting new 
teachers and administrators on the basis of knowledge and attitudes 
toward human-relations problems. 
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c) Plans for in-service education of all school staff members in 
intercultural education. This will include: formation of commit- 
tees; procurement of study materials; formal and informal semi- 
nars; workshops; etc. It will also include exchange of visitation 
between teachers in the same school and system and between cities. 

d) Provision for study, discussion, and statements dealing with 
the meaning of the democratic ideal for the practice of school fac- 
ulty members. 

e) A listing of and acquaintance with the agencies now in the 
field, and the services they may provide to schools. 

f) Knowledge of materials and specialists in the human sciences; 
e.g., biology, anthropology, sociology, psychology, etc. 

g) Acquaintance with present and plans for future projects suit- 
able for individuals, groups, and home activity. This will include 
materials, techniques, and evaluation. It requires first-hand experi- 
ence in all. 

h) Acquaintance with available techniques and procedures of 
evaluation. Experience in devising new instruments and materials. 

i) Production of learning resources; e.g., writing, art products, 
photographic materials, etc. 

j) Knowledge of how to recognize and deal with one’s own pre}j- 
udices and beliefs as they affect personal and professional behavior. 


4. School-community relations 


a) An evaluation of present points of contact between the schools 
and the community. Proposals for ways by which community lead- 
ership and school leadership can engage in joint planning for inter- 
cultural education. 

b) Particular attention to studies possible through schools and 
useful in community attack on the following major areas affect- 
ing intercultural relations: adult education, employment, housing, 
health practices, police practices, political procedures, and recreation. 





Mr. Giles is Director of the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 








GROUP LIVING AS A PART OF INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


Margaret Mead 


Group living in intergroup education may be viewed from several 
different points of view. It may be seen simply as a necessity if the 
school is to be held in the United States, because otherwise many of 
the members of minority groups who attend the school or institute 
would have no place to stay, might have to travel a disproportionate 
distance to classes or meetings. This applies to speakers as well as to 
students or members. It is becoming very common for institutions 
located at some distance froma town to be willing to invite and even 
pay a handsome honorarium to speakers from minority groups, but 
feel themselves helpless when it comes to extending hospitality to 
them. These members of minority groups are faced with unpleasant 
choices between midnight journeys on milk trains, unfed and un- 
rested, or refusal of invitations to speak. Setting up all intergroup 
workshops, institutes, and conferences on a group-living basis elimi- 
nates these complications from the start. The sponsoring institution 
automatically places its facilities at the disposal of all the members. 
In the North, at least, it provides a setting from which a mixed 
group can issue forth to church or meeting, secure in the shared 
pattern of living which otherwise is impossible to assure as long as 
communities discriminate as they do. 

Furthermore, common residence is one of the simplest and most 
dignified ways of gradually accustoming other members of the staff 
and patrons of such institutes to the presence of members of minor- 
ity groups who usually have been informally, even if not legally, 
barred. Where incidents occur under such circumstances, members 
who have objected to discrimination intellectually, but have no deep 
committment to its abolition, become involved as members of a 
group, defending all the members of their group, and are able to 
feel the issue not in abstract terms but in concrete human terms. 
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If we turn from these purely practical aspects of intergroup liv- 
ing, it is useful to distinguish between groups which are not prima- 
rily designed for intergroup education and the groups assembled 
to discuss and study intergroup problems. The Vassar Institute of 
_Euthenics with its multigroup membership, but with its emphasis 
on personality development and parent-child relationships, is an 
example of the first type; the Wellesley School of Community Af- 
fairs and the various intercultural workshops are examples of the 
second type. 

All of those types of intergroup living, which are not primarily 
designed as intergroup education, are probably wise to avoid as 
much as possible explicit discussion of intergroup problems, and 
concentrate on every one working together toward the ends for 
which the group has met. Single forum or panel discussion, espe- 
cially discussions in which members of the common-living group 
participate, are likely to highlight hostilities and create tensions 
with which the group has neither the time nor the technical skills 
to deal. If there is to be any emphasis at all on the group differences 
that are represented, it is safer to make them entirely and overtly 
constructive by bringing out the best in each group. This can be 
done by discussions that stress the values in the different practices 
of the constituent groups. 

It can be done in a dramatic form playing up the graceful rituals, 
the moving poetry, the common aspirations, and common enthu- 
siasms such as Rachel Davis Dubois’s neighborhood home festival.’ 

These are excellent devices to initiate intergroup relationships 
among people who are frightened and suspicious of one another. 
They add poignancy and drama to the group situation in which 
individuals of each group can weave together elements from their 
cultural backgrounds. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
methods which evoke strong or painful emotion are not necessary 


* See Rachel Davis Dubois, Get Together Americans (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943). 
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in groups of this type. They should in no case be attempted except 
under a direction which is experienced in the techniques that are 
being used. 

Different techniques are necessary and different results may be 
expected of groups assembled to study intergroup problems. Inter- 
group education is designed not simply to create good feeling, not 
merely to bring members of different groups together because they 
are all involved in the problem under consideration, not merely to 
bring them together to affirm the democratic policy of an institution 
and provide equal opportunities for members of all groups. It has to 
equip people with the necessary moral dynamic, intellectual under- 
standing, emotional sensitivity, and detailed concrete experience so 
that they can operate in the field of intergroup relations. 

In such groups maximum clarity and articulacy is desirable. The 
members have to learn to discuss interracial and interreligious prob- 
lems simply, without self-consciousness, without equivocation and 
evasion. They have to learn the particular types of distortion of per- 
sonality that are inherent in both minority and majority positions, 
which may lie back of the way with which one minority group 
interrogates another, or the equally exasperating calmness with 
which one majority member will assume that another member of 
his group is, of course, a delightful and sincere person. Members 
of each group have to learn to accept both the strengths and the 
weaknesses, the prides and the fears, the defenses and the rationali- 
zations, the folklore and the barbed jokes of the other groups. 

While the poetic and dramatic aspects are important, cultural 
education demands an equally vivid recognition of the defects in 
any social system which accords some groups, by virtue of factors 
in which they themselves play no part (race or place of birth), a 
position in society denied to others because of factors in which, 
again, they played no part. This means that the group’s experiences 
must be broad enough to give an opportunity for an expression of 
snobbery, chauvinism, and weak rationalization, as well as for reali- 
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zation of a poignant injustice and spiritually uplifting determina- 
tion toward a future championing of the right. 

Because of the social situation which culturally mixed groups 
face, there is a tendency to locate them in the country and, if pos- 
sible, in isolation “where everyone will understand.” But all iso- 
lated, self-contained groups tend to develop in ways that have very 
definite disadvantages. To the extent that the experience is reward- 
ing, individuals who have to go out to face a world where issues are 
blurred and associates “unreasonable” or “unenlightened” will hesi- 
tate to leave the group, will turn nostalgically toward it, will try to 
make its leaders into support figures, and will often be unable to use 
the feeling generated within their group as a dynamic for individ- 
ual activity outside. The group experience will become an experi- 
ence parallel to the rest of living, not a prelude to more effective 
activity. This is always a danger to any conference in which the 
ethical aim is pitched a little higher than, and counterpointed 
against, the ordinary demands of the society from which the mem- 
bers come. It becomes more of a danger in association with people 
from another class, or race, or creed, or nationality with whom one 
had never expected to live under conditions of understanding and 
intimacy. It is perhaps most a danger in intercultural education, as 
the contrasts between the members are the very stuff of which the 
group experience is made. To minimize these disadvantages, cer- 
tain precautions are possible. Members of “the real world” can be 
brought into the group as informants, lecturers, panel members, 
consultants, etc., and kept there long enough for genuine informal 
give and take over the luncheon table. Whenever possible, it is a 
good thing to share the same living quarters with other, differently 
oriented conferences so that uncritical identification with standards 
of behavior which the rest of the world votes as impracticable will 
be continually challenged at meals, on the tennis lawns, on the 
beach. This continuous testing experience will also keep the mem- 
bers of the intercultural group hard at work making articulate their 
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developing attitudes and subjecting the assumptions, which they 
have made under the high pressure of group emotion, to the cool 
light of skepticism and individual disagreement. 

Precautions can also be taken against having a type of leadership 
that contributes to an unproductive group centeredness either by 
any traces of Messiah behavior or by any emphasis upon singleness 
of leadership. Singleness of leadership is particularly undesirable in 
an intercultural group because the leader can only be a member of 
one sex, one religion, usually represents only one race and one 
nationality, and can only be one age and of one class. Whenever 
possible the structure of the leadership should draw contributions 
from many different sources without emphasizing too heavily arti- 
ficial elements of balance, quotas, or representation. 

Finally, it is important to have some method of closing the group 
experience which will not be traumatic, which will orient each 
member outwards, which will make his group experience accessible 
but not nostalgic, and leave an impulse toward further action. 
Complete catharsis, of the type which comes from deeply satisfying 
and moving emotional experiences, may send individuals out so 
emotionally satisfied that they feel no need for action. This is the 
sort of response which the Wellesley group felt was evoked by the 
radio program, “The Melting Pot Boils,” an episode in the radio 
series “Here’s to Youth,” a dreadful state of interracial feeling 
dramatized, felt, and resolved—all in the course of fifteen minutes. 
Perhaps a good rule of thumb for the amount of desirable catharsis 
might be that all catharsis inside the group experience should be 
directed toward abreacting the tensions, which derived from that 
experience, from the mistakes and miscalculations and lacks of 
restraint and control, but not toward abreacting the deeper sense 
of social injustice or desire to right these wrongs. If, for instance, 
some individuals in the group feel specifically that the program has 
been too specific, or too general, too intellectual, or too emotional, 
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weighted in favor of one special interest or need rather than an- 
other, it will be important to include some device for resolving these 
feelings of grievance or resentment, for their lack of resolution may 
prevent the members of the group from going forward. One is only 
free to place a good experience where it belongs if the good elements 
are not needed in the present to keep down memories of some of the 
less acceptable ones. In practice, the most likely forms of resentment 
come from differential participation in group discussions or differ- 
ential sense of recognition either from leaders or other members of 
the group. The ideal termination, or weaning experience, should 
therefore be cathartic of difficulties that have occurred in the group, 
relieve any guilt that any member may feel over their unwillingness 
to leave the group or over a great willingness to leave it, and serve 
as a final catharsis for all the unfortunate and traumatic incidents 
which may have occurred. 

Mr. Charles Hendry, as a leader of the first unit of the 1944 Wel- 
lesley School, invented a closing speech which is specially useful in 
providing this sort of final experience. Interspersed throughout a 
more usual type of farewell address, summarizing findings and 
redetailing experiences, he put a chorus of verbatim selections from 
the running record of the series of group meetings, phrases from 
members, from informants, from lectures, from a song sung or an 
incident quoted which he called “overtones.” The formal report of 
the two-week unit used the usual time scale, in which one event 
came after another, until finally the present was reached. These 
overtones, reinvoked as a unit and placed in sequence, kept and held 
the total two-week experience. Behind the sense of normal ongo- 
ing time, which was necessary if the members of the group were 
to leave comfortably the next day, he placed the full force of the total 
experience, no longer cognitively but now entirely emotionally or- 
ganized, in the form of association which is used in a dream or a 
work of art. In the course of an hour, the group relived and grew 
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beyond the preceding two weeks, but outgrew them not as clothing 
to be laid aside but as one grows beyond one’s childhood stature by 
incorporating one phase of growth into a later phase. 

The importance of this invention in workshop or school termina- 
tion can hardly be overemphasized. A group which dissolves with- 
out ceremony, without permission to become nongroup as it were, 
loses much of the value of the experience. It is not of course neces- 
sary to follow this specific form as a rigid model, but the purposes 
which it served should always be kept in mind. 

Aside from the considerations already outlined, the principal 
importance of group living for learning is the possibility of estab- 
lishing emotional continuity between one session and another. This 
means that it is possible to arouse feeling more freely than can be 
done in single sessions because wise direction can carry along the 
thread of meaning and interpretation from one session to another. 
Each session should, however, be complete enough in itself. To 
accomplish this end, it is desirable to demonstrate early in the pro- 
gram (1) a session in which emotions are aroused and discharged, 
which will build up an expectation of sessions being able to take 
care of themselves, and (2) the way in which a question raised or an 
emotion aroused—on Monday—may find an answer or a resolution 
—on Tuesday. The confidence that “this is going to make sense, this 
is going to come out right, group sessions in which we work to- 
gether will develop the answers” has to be built up at the start. 
Obviously, any disagreements in the leadership team or any lack of 
confidence in the methods used may be more fatal to such an atti- 
tude than they will be when more academic and routine methods of 
group construction are used. Sociodrama, if conducted by a trained 
leader, is an excellent method of establishing confidence in the 
group’s capacity to feel together as well as think together. Dramatic 
performances, which are theatrical in character, acted out in the 


* Charles Hendry, R. Lippitt, and A. Zander, Reality Practice as Educational Method 
(New York: Beacon House, Psycho-Drama Monograph, No. 9, 1944). 
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spirit of charades, and relying upon individual exhibitionism and 
virtuosity, seem to be less appropriate and may actually impede the 
development of group confidence. 

The major objection which may be raised against the explicit use 
of emotion in sociodrama, in neighborhood home festival, in auto- 
biographical comment, and occasional “testifying,” comes from the 
fear that emotion will becloud the real issues and the belief that 
what people need most is to think straight about the facts. Unless 
the emotionally toned experiences are harnessed to an increase in 
intellectual as well as emotional’ understanding, the whole group 
experience may lose its force. The group members need not only 
practice in feeling about the conditions in our society about which 
they have known but never felt, but also they need the discipline of 
practising the degree of objectivity which is necessary if they are to 
make an intelligent contribution to the intercultural field. 

A slight degree of such objectivity may be obtained by the use of 
an anthropological technique, that of informants. Informants are 
members of another culture to whom one turns for understanding 
of that culture expecting to find the understanding by seeing the 
informant as a valid sample of his culture and of some group within 
it. He is not seen as an expert, to be accepted or rejected, nor as an 
exponent of a point of view which is right or wrong; nor is he eval- 
uated as ignorant or sage. He is simply listened to intensely so that 
one may learn more of the culture, or aspects of culture, which he 
embodies as he talks, moves, emphasizes, evades, lights up, looks 
uncomfortable, turns suddenly communicative, retreats into sus- 
picion, elaborates or skimps his statement. Irish policeman or Italian 
labor leader, Yankee constable or Negro personnel worker, Polish 


*In using this traditional distinction between emotional and intellectual, I am merely 
following the convention of speech and premise which will be used against this form of 
education. Obviously, such an educational form is postulated on the assumption that this is 
an artificial distinction and that the whole personality is engaged in learning. In discussing 
Mr. Hendry’s invention, however, I have invoked the assumption that different sorts of asso- 
ciation characterize different kinds of thinking. 
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political leader or Southern teacher—each one appears and talks to 
the group as himself or herself. The members of the group learn not 
to react with emotion but to listen and listen again. If an adequate 
use is made of informants, they will be found to provide a discipline 
in objectivity which keeps steady the increased emotional sensitivity 
developed by the use of sociodrama, the arts, and other emotional 
experiences. The group will also be better protected if the necessary 
unpleasant experiences come in the form of informants, telling the 
distortions which have been wrought in their lives by an undemo- 
cratic order, rather than through discussions in which members of 
the group are allowed to expose the others to traumatic incidents 
of hostility. 

Very good results can be obtained if, during a school session, 
every effort is made to use constructively all the kinds of difference 
in the group, and the members of the group are asked to face and 
deal with intolerance of youth or age, or extreme slowness of sex, or 
class, or region, as articulately as they are asked to face the tradi- 
tional discriminations of religion, race, and nationality background. 
In these less emphasized forms of prejudice there are fewer clichés, 
thinking is less stereotyped, and the mechanics of effective recog- 
nition and valuation of common humanity and valuable diversity 
can be more easily pointed out. 





Dr. Mead is Associate Curator of the American Museum of Natural History and was 
director of the Wellesley School of Community Affairs for 1944. 


““Wellesley School of Community Affairs,” Progressive Education, 22:4 (February 
1945), pp. 4-8. 




















HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION 


Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst 


For several years the University of Chicago has conducted a work- 
shop in human development and education as a means of encour- 
aging practical application of our growing knowledge of human 
development and behavior. In 1945 we shall have a special work- 
shop group on human development and intercultural education. 
Members of this group will study the basic scientific material on 
intergroup relations and apply this material to the working situa- 
tions with which they are concerned. 


The Approach Through the Study of Human Development 


The science of human development and behavior is a composite 
of human biology, psychology, and sociology. It is a selection and 
integration from these basic sciences. 

In the field of human biology we emphasize the individual in- 
heritance of physical and mental traits, the growth of the body and 
its organs, and human physiology. For those interested in intercul- 
tural education the study of heredity is most important among the 
biological subjects. What traits are inherited and what are the laws 
of their inheritance? To what extent do various races and ethnic 
groups differ genetically ? These questions we seek to answer in the 
workshop. 

Psychology, as it deals with the mental, social, and personal de- 
velopment of human beings, forms the core of the science of human 
development. The material from psychology most relevant to inter- 
cultural education is that which deals with the learning of social 
behavior and with the formation of personality. 

Sociology and social anthropology complete the task of laying a 
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scientific foundation for the understanding of human behavior and 
development. They deal with group behavior and with the relation 
of the individual to the social group. The problems of intergroup 
and intercultural relations fall most clearly into this area. 

The task of the individual worker in the field of education is to 
get the relevant knowledge of human development and to integrate 
it into a set of working concepts which he can apply on his job. To 
achieve this task he needs to carry on two parallel operations. 

First, he forms a set of generalizations about human behavior and 
development, which he can apply to new situations as he meets 
them. For example, he formulates a general theory of the methods 
by which group prejudices are learned and of the methods by which 
they are unlearned. With these generalizations at his command, he 
can deal more intelligently with problems of educational and social 
policy. 

Second, the educator learns a set of techniques for getting the 
necessary knowledge to deal with specific problems as they arise. 
A classroom teacher, for example, needs to know how to get sys- 
tematic information on an individual child and what kinds of infor- 
mation to get. All of her generalizations about child development 
will be of little help in dealing with an individual child unless 
she knows how to get the necessary information about that child. 
Human beings differ so greatly among themselves and their indi- 
vidual circumstances vary so widely that they cannot be treated 
alike. Some specific information is needed for each individual case. 

The same thing is true of situations in human relations. Generali- 
zations about human relations serve as a basis for intelligent policy, 
but each situation is unique, and demands specific information. A 
conflict between religious groups in city A is not the same as a con- 
flict between religious groups in city B. The worker in human rela- 
tions needs to know how to find the necessary information about 
the particular situation that confronts him. 

Our program of instruction in human development aims to equip 
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people with both things: the most useful generalizations about hu- 
man development and behavior, and the techniques for getting 
necessary knowledge about specific situations. 


The Contribution of Human Development to Intercultural Education 


Intercultural and interracial situations can be understood only in 
terms of the total system of physical, social, and psychological forces 
that organize human behavior in our society. The study of human 
development, as carried out by physical and cultural anthropolo- 
gists, by sociologists, and by social psychologists, is advancing to- 
ward this integrated theoretical framework. It is also developing 
interrelated methods for the analysis of social psychological prob- 
lems. The study and handling of intercultural problems in terms of 
this total context (the study of the individual in society) throws 
new light upon intercultural processes. 

At every level of practice, the worker in this kind of situation 
needs to be informed on three basic concepts. They are the concepts 
of heredity, of social structure, and of cultural learning. Concerning 
heredity, he needs to know the limitations of “race” as a genetic 
concept and the relations between interracial and intraracial varia- 
tion. He needs especially to know that cultural behavior is not a 
function of race. 

The concept of social structure, as a system of relationships and 
statuses which largely determine both social behavior and emotional 
patterns, is one of the most necessary concepts for the worker in this 
field. The worker who has a clear view of the status structure of 
Anglo-Mexican-American relationships, or of color caste, or of so- 
cial classes in a high school is able to foresee and to calculate the 
responses to a given situation of both the dominant and the subordi- 
nate groups. He is far less likely, moreover, to be misled by the 
verbal defenses and “explanations” of both groups. The recent 
studies of American social structure, both of the community as a 
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whole, and of the social classes, ethnic groups, and color castes with- 
in it, have furnished us with a better tool for the prediction of the 
systematic responses of people within these groups. 

The most useful concept for those working in intercultural situa- 
tions is that of culture as a learned way of life, a basic system of 
social habits and values. It is a concept which very few teachers, 
principals, playground and community-house workers, or factory 
executives understand. Such persons usually have no knowledge of 
the cultural motivation of the groups under their direction. They 
usually have no concept of the relationship between the fafnily cul- 
ture, its goals and values, and what the child or worker expects 
from, and does in, the school, factory, or community house. 

The worker in this field needs to understand that all the cultural 
behavior of underprivileged, or ethnic groups, has been learned; 
that the concept of culture includes all human behavior learned 
from, and in conformity with, a human group. He needs to realize 
its span and its grip; that it includes the mores, skills, rituals, 
dogmas, codes, goals, etc., of the family, the play group, the social 
clique, the social class, and the ethnic group. Among these cultural 
learnings—and related to the whole system of such learnings he 
needs to see—are the ethnic and racial “prejudices.” 

The concept of culture, including cultural learning and cultural 
change, is crucial to the understanding of “racial” or religious 
group relationships in this country. The workshop leads the stu- 
dent to analyze these changing relationships in terms of two major 
cultural processes, those of socialization and of acculturation. He 
begins to see that the habits and values of the underprivileged or 
ethnic individual are /earned from his family, gang, church, etc., 
in the process of his becoming a socialized human being, as his 
community understands this process. Changes in racial and ethnic 
relationships, it is shown, result chiefly from acculturation, which 
is the process by which individuals, or groups, change their cultural 
habits and values. The difficulties involved in this changing, 
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whether from foreign to American culture, or from lower class to 
middle class culture and status, are the crux of our racial and ethnic 
conflicts. 

There is one other major concept necessary for teachers who 
work in this field. It originates in our political, educational, and 
religious philosophies. This concept is that the public-school sys- 
tem is the essential training ground for a democratic society. It 
should decrease the antagortisms between the social strata in Amer- 
ican society. It should give the children of the various social levels 
and races a chance to interact with one another and to learn to 
accept certain common loyalities and standards of justice. To a 
much greater extent than social scientists realize, our public schools, 
where they are not segregated, actually do instill democratic con- 
cepts of justice. Teachers must place a higher estimate upon their 
own value and potential influence in this work than they now do. 
The workshop emphasizes the fact that the American public 
schools are the most strategic institutions for the improvement of 
democracy in this country. 

The workshop also emphasizes specific techniques to be used in 
the analysis of intercultural situations. The worker should know 
how to employ and to interpret the simpler sociometric and projec- 
tive techniques for the definition of both group relationships and 
individual attitudes. Even more important is the informal inter- 
view, an unexcelled technique for learning either cultural or per- 
sonal motivation. 

Finally, this approach implies new methods of teaching. Discus- 
sion and the socialized interviews must be developed so that the 
teacher may learn those cultural obstacles which the pupil faces in 
learning. Only by “drawing out” the ethnic pupil, through discus- 
sion and group interviewing, can the teacher discover where the 
pupil is situated in the learning process. This technique is quite 
different from the ordinary “socialized discussion,” as usually 
practised. 
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Procedures in the Chicago Workshop 


The University of Chicago workshop differs from most work- 
shops in its combination of emphasis on theory and practice. Where 
most workshops concentrate on practice, the Chicago workshop 
devotes approximately equal amounts of time to theory and prac- 
tice. The reason for this has been explained: Most workshop par- 
ticipants need more knowledge of human development as a basis 
for their practice. 

The scientific background is secured by workshop participants in 
three ways: by working in seminars, by taking regular courses, and 
by reading. 

The seminars are a unique feature of the Chicago workshop. 
They consist of short, intensive periods of study on one aspect of 
human development. The seminar group is limited to a maximum 
of fifteen. It meets usually for two hours every day, though meet- 
ings are sometimes omitted in order to allow more time for reading. 
The leader prepares a bibliography, and the seminar group plans to 
cover the material through lectures, reports on reading, and discus- 
sions. Three weeks is given to a seminar. Thus the workshop par- 
ticipant gets two seminars in a six-week period, or three in a nine- 
week period. Seminars of special interest to workers in the field of 
intercultural education are the following: 

(a) The Social Development of Children and Adolescents; (b) 
The Individual’s Developing Values and Attitudes; (c) Social 
Status and Education; and (d) Methods of Studying Personality. 

Regular university courses sometimes meet the needs of work- 
shop participants for scientific background. The participant is 
limited to one such course, in order to keep time free for the more 
intensive work in a seminar and on his own individual problem. 
Most people prefer the greater flexibility of seminars, special-inter- 
est groups, and individual work. However, a course offered this 
summer by Professor Davis on problems of intercultural education 
will be especially valuable to workshop participants. 
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Individual reading is the third method of building up a body of 
scientific knowledge. For this purpose we maintain a special library 
and a collection of unpublished and pamphlet materials, in addi- 
tion to the regular University libraries. 

The other aspect of the workshop program, work by the individ- 
ual on his own practical problem, is aided in the workshop by 
individual conferences with the staff members and consultants and 
by the formation of special-interest groups. Participants normally 
confer with an adviser at least once a week about their own individ- 
ual projects, and they consult other staff members when they need 
more help. 

The special-interest group in intercultural education will organ- 
ize itself at the beginning of the workshop, and plan a series of 
meetings. To these meetings will be invited consultants from the 
University faculty and from various community agencies in Chi- 
cago that are working on intercultural problems. Members of the 
group will also be aided in visiting interesting projects in Chicago 
in order to broaden their field experience. 





Mr. Davis is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Chicago; Mr. Havig- 
hurst is Secretary of the Committee on Human Development and Professor of Education at 
the University of Chicago. 








A WORKSHOP FOR URBAN 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


A Community Request 
Stewart G. Cole 


In the autumn of 1944, the administrators of the city and county 
schools of Los Angeles asked the West Coast branch of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education for a workshop. It soon developed that 
other community agencies were interested in a similar service. 
These requests eventuated in a workshop for eighty-five per- 
sons representing public schools, Council of Social Agencies, Los 
Angeles Youth Project, Los Angeles Housing Authority, and vari- 
ous other social agencies as well as university faculties and private 
citizens. Ethnically, the members included a predominantly 
“Anglo” group numbering sixty-six, the remainder being Jews, 
Negroes, Mexicans, and American Indians. 

The workshop was conducted in seven periods of five hours each, 
one of which was reserved for dinner. Each session was assisted by 
an invited resource leader drawn from public-school educators, 
adult education, psychology and psychiatry, social work, religious 
work, law, and anthropology. Each consultant helped with one or 
two workshop sessions. The director was responsible for general 
planning, for preparing the consultants to meet the session most 
effectively, and for providing the summaries and reviews necessary 
for continuity. 


The Projected Program 


1. Purpose and assumptions 


It was the purpose of the workshop that members improve their pro- 
fessional services, thus contributing more effectively to the lessening of 
intergroup tensions that disturb the peoples of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. The members of the workshop sought to acquire a more 
factual and scientific approach to these problems, to understand some- 
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what better what happens to personalities involved in intergroup con- 
flicts, and to discover sounder educational methods in the several fields of 
community endeavor represented in the group. 

It was recognized that the problems to be considered in this project 
were highly complicated and that methods of procedure were not avail- 
able with which to blueprint the situations clearly. Patient and pains- 
taking efforts were essential on the part of every member if a scientific 
approach was to be attained. Some of the issues to be dealt with were 
quite controversial. The personal emotions of members would become an 
intrinsic element in pointing the problem and determining the procedure. 
It would be difficult at times to keep divided and hypersensitive feelings 
directed in constructive channels. Partisanship and chauvinism would 
doubtless intervene occasionally. Members of the workshop who be- 
longed to minority and dominant groups in the community might con- 
ceivably misunderstand or hurt each other by their inconsiderate remarks 
and thus introduce new factors into the already exacting situation. 

These and kindred factors in the situation provided an opportunity for 
the director to undertake an experiment in method of workshop proce- 
dure, both in regard to content of materials to be considered and concern- 
ing ways and means of dealing with them. There was, as a consequence, 
much trial and error. The project was set up and directed in the terms of 
three basic principles: (1) It deliberately included not only a wide diver- 
sity of professional leaders in the community, but a sampling of members 
of most of the prevailing dominant and minority racial and cultural 
groups in the area; (2) it operated on an educational basis rather than on 
an indoctrinational or propaganda basis, bringing to the discussion of 
various themes appropriate documentary materials and the findings of re- 
lated sciences; and (3) it attempted to pitch the discussion and command 
the resources of learning in terms of what American democracy has to 
offer for the more intelligent and just treatment of the human problems 
that were under consideration. 


2. Program 


A syllabus outlining a program of study and practice was prepared by 
the director and circulated among prospective members in advance of the 
first meeting. The syllabus outlined seven themes: social and cultural 
tensions in southern California, the diagnosis of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, educating the attitudes and emotions of persons involved in con- 
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flict situations, good intercultural practices in school and community, 
educational methods for combating prejudice and spreading understand- 
ing, and reports and appraisals of projects worked out by members of the 
shop. 

This outline served to stimulate and direct the members of the group 
rather than to circumscribe their interests. Repeatedly, owing to the trend 
of the discussions in the various sessions, other phases of the subject than 
those suggested in the syllabus were explored. 

The syllabus also provided a reading list of appropriate materials on 
each subject. The bureau office furnished a library supporting these ref- 
erences, which was kept in circulation during the seven weeks’ period. 
Also available to members was an extensive file of documentary materials 
which the bureau had been gathering from various school and commu- 
nity agencies throughout the country. A kit of pamphlet materials to help 
him secure ready orientation to intergroup problems was placed in the 
hands of each participant. 


Procedures 


A member of the workshop served as chairman at each session. 
The director was asked to review briefly the gist of the discussion at 
the earlier meeting and to point the relation of what had gone 
before to the subject of the hour. The chairman then introduced 
the theme for the session and invited questions and comments. 
Questions were redirected to the resource leaders, and free ex- 
changes of views were encouraged among the panel members and 
between panel and workshop members. Periodically the director 
was asked to restate the issue and suggest next steps in the con- 
sideration of the theme. . 

From fifty to eighty per cent of the members of the workshop 
participated in every session. There was no problem of stimulating 
and maintaining interest. On the contrary, it was necessary at times 
for the chairman to intervene and ask members to wait in turn for 
opportunities to participate in the discussion of the subject. 

The first session of the workshop was a difficult occasion for 
every one. Many of the members were strange to each other; they 
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were interested primarily in their own specialized approach to the 
problems of intergroup relations. Not a few wanted immediate 
assistance in terms of the specifics of their professional responsibil- 
ity to the community. It became necessary for the director to take a 
firm hand repeatedly in the procedure lest the interests of the 
members fall apart and the shop lose its sense of purpose and or- 
ganic unity. 

Early in the second session members began to discover that they 
entertained a diversity of concerns and desired outcomes in inter- 
cultural education. Also they began to exercise more patience with 
each other and more thoughtfulness in following a direction of 
procedure that would be more rewarding to all members. 

In the first meeting of the workshop it became apparent to the 
director that two broad types of professional interest were repre- 
sented. There were those who were almost exclusively concerned 
with a desire for tested techniques of social action; they wanted to 
get on with their jobs, to get things done, and to know how. And 
there were those who desired to pursue the way of painstaking, 
long-range educational planning with a view to improving human 
relations in a multiculture community. A representative of the 
former view remarked with a measure of impatience, “I’m rather 
fed up with this type of discussion involving further study of the 
social bases of intergroup conflict. The forces of disintegration, 
racial and cultural, are so apparent in this city. ‘Rome’ is burning! 
What we must do is adopt a forthright program of legislative and 
industrial action and get it enforced through the proper channels, 
if we are to avoid more disastrous metropolitan conditions.” 

Those who felt a responsibility to the younger generation in the 
schools were unwilling to trust such an approach as the basis for an 
adequate program. They desired to work out a plan that would 
help youth understand the adverse situation in which they find 
themselves, avoid the false assumptions that the older generations 
continue to make about race, racism, and culture, and acquire social 
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attitudes and ways of living in harmony with the teachings of sci- 
ence and democracy. 

It became necessary for these types of participants to discover the 
value of each other’s viewpoint, and to appreciate the necessity of 
both approaches in order to secure a fit basis for workshop proce- 
dure. It was discovered, for instance, that the school leader and 
churchman depend strongly on verbal and language vehicles to 
accomplish the purposes of intercultural education; whereas, the 
channels through which the police, the social and group worker, 
the physician, and the industrialist operate are primarily “activity” 
procedures. That each leader needs the support of every other’s serv- 
ices in order to effect the most favorable outcomes in community 
life little by little became apparent to workshop members. During 
the third session such clarification was arrived at, which contri- 
buted to the more effective use of discussion. It was noticeable 
repeatedly during the remainder of the meetings how discussion 
tended to move back and forward between the associated tech- 
niques of social action and education. 

The members were helped as they sensed the increasing measure 
of social solidarity the group acquired as it moved along from ses- 
sion to session. Several factors contributed to this end: (1) the sheer 
acuteness of the community problems that brought them together 
into a workshop; (2) the friendliness of the members who in their 
own persons represented a diversity of racial, religious, and nation- 
ality backgrounds; (3) the open-minded way in which all partici- 
pants learned to approach the subjects of inquiry; (4) the strength 
of service of the resource leaders; and (5) the degree of readiness 
of the members, on the one hand, to allow the teachings of science 
to dislodge fallacious opinions about race and culture and, on the 
other, to yield their feelings and scale of values of doubtful sound- 
ness in favor of more democratic and humane considerations. 

For the last meeting, instead of the seminar atmosphere and the 
critical method of inquiry that characterized earlier sessions, a 
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dinner was arranged at the International Institute where informal 
social intercourse was stimulated by various methods and a program 
was provided to dramatize the purposes and values that had been 
accented throughout the project. This was a shift from verbal meth- 
ods of intercultural education to emphasizing nonverbal proce- 
dures, and from a critical to an appreciative approach in cultivating 
intergroup harmony. This event was open to friends of the work- 
shop group, and thus it exposed the challenge of intercultural edu- 
cation to a large number of interested citizens. 


Appraisal 


The observations in this evaluation come from several sources. 
The members, individually and collectively, from time to time 
pointed out not only advantages but also shortcomings to be recti- 
fied if the experiment were repeated. Resource leaders, who met 
with the director before and after their participation in the work- 
shop, frequently sensed situations calling for careful appraisal. The 
director’s experience in later workshops (he has conducted four 
others during the winter and spring) has helped him discover ele- 
ments of weaknesses and strength in the first endeavor that have 
become more obvious as time and further experimentation have 
brought them into focus. The stronger features in the project are 
mentioned first, and the weaker features follow, each appraisal 
being indicated by a different set of references. 


1. The diversity of cultural representations and of professional interests 
in the personnel of the workshop dramatized some of the issues, the view- 
points, and the desired outcomes that are rooted in the intercultural scene 
in the metropolitan area of Los Angeles. 

2. The achievement of a sense of interdependent concern for commu- 
nity tensions and of mutual responsibility in community planning, and a 
conviction that they should work together to conserve and enrich the 
democratic way in race and culture relations, became increasingly evident 
to the members. 
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*3. The variety of viewpoints, sometimes conflicting and irreconciled 
with reference to basic issues, which were frequently interjected by re- 
source leaders and members of the workshop was a wholesome experi- 
ence for all. It discouraged any one from assuming that there were simple 
and pat answers to highly involved questions. An illustration of this was 
the differences in the approach to the phenomenon of prejudice of a re- 
source leader who took a psychoanalytic view and a leader who favored 
a sociological view. One attempted to interpret the attitudes associated 
with prejudice in terms of “deep” mechanics of personality when caught 
in social situations that stimulated hurt and resentment in the individual; 
the other explained such attitudes as social forces that are “caught” by 
persons who live in an American culture of which prejudice is itself an 
integral factor. Some members considered that there was probably a 
measure of soundness in both these viewpoints and that they needed to 
be related more incisively in interpreting the conditions of person-group 
and group-group interactions of a conflicting nature. 

4. Certain of the members who approached the workshop with a de- 
gree of complacency about the soundness of their intercultural attitudes 
and of their professional views, discovered early in the project that there 
was no room for cocksureness either in approaching attitudinal and emo- 
tional problems (which are the foci of intercultural issues) or ways and 
means for dealing effectively with them. The scientific temper of the 
group was strengthened as the sessions moved along. Members discovered 
that they needed an introduction to anthropology, sociology, and psy- 
chology if they were going to channel their services intelligently by the 
methods of social action or education. And it also became apparent that 
they needed a critique of democratic values and of American citizenship 
to serve as a frame of reference for appraisal and reappraisal of intercul- 
tural programming. 

5. The circulating library proved of much value to the members. They 
were repeatedly exposed to some of the best materials in related fields of 
study. For instance, the Myrdal volumes (two sets) were constantly in 
circulation, as were various other texts, manuals, and brochures. Many 
participants purchased books they liked, so that they might have them in 
their offices for reference. 

6. The majority of the members restudied their own particular jobs 
during the workshop with a view to introducing such changes in opera- 
tion as they believed would enrich their services. That was one of the 
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basic purposes of the project. These persons sought individual confer- 
ences with the director of the workshop at which problems and proce- 
dures were discussed. In not a few instances consultants reported later on 
new outcomes in their reorganized programs. Some individuals wrote 
out personal documents describing their reactions to the workshop ex- 
perience. Six members submitted a manuscript, a poem, units of work 
for the classroom, a syllabus for a faculty seminar, and a comprehensive 
review of the Myrdal study, respectively, as evidences of the serious efforts 
they enlisted in the experiment. 

7. Few of the personnel approached the subjects treated in the work- 
shop with a scientific orientation. Their pre-service and in-service instruc- 
tion had scarcely fitted them to think objectively and critically about 
cultural patterns and the social forces that have produced ethnic tensions 
in community life. Some who had devoted thought to the issues had 
learned to think of desirable outcomes in terms of an oversimplified plan 
of action. For instance, one resource leader claimed that the economic 
motif was the only significant force contributing to intergroup rivalry 
and that urgent legislation compelling industry, labor, realtors, and the 
like to change their ways was the chief need in the community. Another 
instance was a prevailing opinion among many that a child can be pro- 
vided with a community program without individualizing him in terms 
of his culture pattern. Such leaders have not yet learned to regard pupils 
in school and youth in group work as persons-in-culture, with all the im- 
plications these conceptions of personality, culture, and interaction have 
for an understanding of intercultural problems and for the treatment of 
them. This general handicap of orientation compelled the director and 
the resource leaders at times to guide the discussion along oversimplified 
lines and prevented the group from getting down to more basic questions 
of inquiry. 

8. A few members were not qualified for participation in the proce- 
dures of a workshop. They belong to the type of community leaders who 
suggest by their apathy, “We do not want to think deeply and painfully. 
Tell us what to do and we will do it!” 

g. Because of the wide range of professional interests represented in the 
members and an element of impatience at times of one type of technician 
with the expressed concerns of another type of technician, it was impos- 
sible to consider carefully the field of techniques of intercultural educa- 
tion. Since methods differ markedly in various fields of community 
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endeavor, it was possible in this diversified group to do little other than 
point to procedures and to suggest principles of sound evaluation. The 
result was that members acquired a fair orientation of problems and a 
stimulation of democratic insights, but were left without due direction in 
the area of implementation. They needed further courses to help them 
apply their experience to their specific jobs. 

10. Some of the resource leaders were unaccustomed to serving in this 
capacity in a workshop. Their contributions were too academic and their 
language too technical to serve the best interests of the group. In other 
instances, a few found it difficult to follow the trend of discussion and 
thus fit in an appropriate contribution to the situation at the moment 
when they were expected to participate. 





Dr. Cole is Director of the Pacific Coast branch of the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 








A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
Hilda Taba 


Workshops were invented to meet problems in education which 
the usual in-service programs either could not or would not meet. 
Developed and popularized in connection with the eight-year study 
and its need for transforming subject-matter specialists into educa- 
tors of wider concern and competence, they have blossomed as 
vehicles for developing talent for all sorts of unorthodox demands 
on education. 

In spite of wide variations in practices, the workshop idea con- 
tains several common features. Chief among these is the idea that 
the best diet for educating teachers can be assembled around con- 
crete projects that are of some immediate concern and of practical 
value in a given school or community. Most workshops expect their 
participants to come with some practical project. This emphasis has 
several beneficial effects. It tends to bridge the much-bemoaned gap 
between theory, factual knowledge, and practice. It does away with 
mastering ideas in a vacuum and with the cold-storage notion of 
education. It challenges inventive search for and use of knowledge 
and puts meaning into an otherwise incoherent melee of educa- 
tional theories, research data, and tricks of method. Focusing on a 
problem or a project also develops techniques for attacking new 
educational problems soundly and reasonably instead of with pat 
panaceas and gadgets, which should prepare teachers to meet new 
tasks as they come along. 

Parallel to this requirement, and a logical outcome of it, is the 
related use of knowledge from any area basic to education: psychol- 
ogy, community sociology, curriculum planning, etc. Any educa- 
tional problem of significance requires a wide range of ideas and 
facts to ensure its sensible solution. Exploring these ideas first in 
their relationship to a project and second in their relationship to 
each other gives them richer meaning as well as greater pertinence. 
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For this reason, workshops have put consultant specialists at the 
disposal of students in place of offering fixed courses. 

Finally, workshops have taken rather seriously the altogether too 
neglected task of helping teachers develop a personal philosophy 
and a coherent pattern of values by which to make judgments about 
what to emphasize in teaching, what to consider in choices of learn- 
ing experience, and what is important in the growth of students. 
Personal reflection upon and expression of ideas is usually encour- 
aged. Questions regarding the “whys” and “wherefores” of learn- 
ing experiences are frequent. Living experiences to extend sensi- 
tivity and insight, such as work in an art studio, visits into the 
community, shared living with others, are a usual part of the work- 
shop program. 

These features make workshops a suitable method for developing 
leadership in intergroup education. The field is relatively new, and 
creative inventiveness is needed to develop the needed orientation 
and techniques. Certainly a deep personal reorientation. of teachers 
is needed if they are to have the objectivity of mind and sensitivity 
of feeling necessary for dealing with human relations in this field. 

The description below represents a summary of the Harvard 
Workshop in Intergroup Education directed by the writer and 
Charles E. Cummings. While the experience in this workshop may 
not be entirely typical, in a general way its problems and procedures 
should be fairly representative. 


Who Came to the Workshop 


The twenty-six persons who came to the Harvard workshop 
varied greatly in every conceivable respect: ethnic background, re- 
ligious affiliation, geographic location, experience, background, 
and maturity. They came from fourteen different States all across 
the country from East to West. In educational experience there was 
a wide range but a high average. They represented all levels from 
the elementary school through college and adult education. Their 
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experience with intercultural education varied from almost none to 
many years of responsible work both in school and with adults in 
the community. Some were completely innocent of the nature of 
the problems in intergroup relations, such as those who thought 
they had no problems because they had complete segregation, or 
because their town had not had riots. Others had a general familiar- 
ity with the field and needed specialized and advanced analysis of 
some special phase such as the psychology of prejudice or the con- 
cept of cultural learning. Some lacked even the elementary under- 
standing of educational techniques needed for this job; others were 
ready to explore subtler procedures necessary for developing such 
aspects as changing social attitudes and cultural habits, for develop- 
ing scientific thinking about group relations, and for planning tac- 
‘tics for eliciting community cooperation. 

To learn more about the participants as well as to help them to 
articulate a plan of attack, the first four days were spent in group 
sessions and individual conferences devoted to description, analysis, 
and criticism of the tentative projects with which the students came. 
Each participant described his respective community and school 
situation, told what he intended to work on, and how he planned 
his attack. 

These sessions revealed a diversity of common and individual 
needs. It was clear, for example, that a general sensitivity to prob- 
lems in this area and a concern about them far surpassed the quality 
of the intellectual framework with which to analyze or compre- 
hend the issues involved and the maturity of psychological and 
educational techniques with which to handle these problems or 
with which to translate them into an educational program. Clearly, 
they needed to learn about the various techniques which might be 
analyzed under varying conditions, for there was a marked tend- 
ency for most of the group to assume that the two techniques to 
consider were providing information and starting a discussion. 

As the weeks passed, the staff found confirmation of their early 
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impression: that a great many of the group found it difficult to 
relate their practice with their theory. Their practical human and 
classroom work was undoubtedly intelligent and good, and their 
ideals and theories were increasingly fluent and sensible, but there 
seemed to be a strong tendency to keep these levels or gears quite 
separate, and they had great difficulty in working out the logical 
relations between them. 

This condition had its advantages and disadvantages. The varia- 
tion in background and experience was stimulating and the ex- 
change of these during the first week proved to be most valuable 
education for staff and students alike. On the other hand, the 
discrepancy between the maturity in social insights and mastery of 
educational tools and techniques to apply them provided the staff 
with one of the most perplexing problems. In planning the pro- 
gram, for example, the desire for further study of the intergroup 
relations was continually at war with the obvious but far less excit- 
ing need to develop the means by which the understanding of these 
relations could be adequately communicated. 


How We Worked 


The participants came to the workshop with two sorts of objec- 
tives: to learn more about intergroup relations and intergroup edu- 
cation in general, and to do some specific job, such as preparing a 
unit on Negro employment or planning a program of guidance for 
Spanish-speaking students. In planning work, these two objectives 
as well as the diversity of the group had to be kept constantly in 
mind. 

It seemed clear that work of several levels was needed. All stu- 
dents needed further orientation in the psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology of group relations. The concept of cultural behavior 
as a learned behavior was accepted in general but not understood 
specifically. Prejudice, bias, and discrimination were wholeheart- 
edly condemned, but their manifestations in specific instances were 
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not always recognized. The idea that the economic and social status 
of minority groups was related to the ways in which the members 
of these groups beheld themselves and were labeled by others was 
new to most of them. In spite of sincere respect for scientific and 
objective thinking, there was.a sad deficiency in the capacity to do 
so, let alone to teach it. Awareness of pressing problems in the com- 
munity was keen, but few knew how to analyze the patterns of 
group relations in a given community. All students could profit 
from a more intimate understanding of the mores of various cul- 
ture groups, both dominant and minority. 

An attempt was made to meet these common needs through 
general meetings, at which both staff and invited consultants gave 
talks and conducted discussions. Altogether fourteen such consult- 
ants were invited. Such topics as: methods of analyzing the com- 
munity, anthropological analysis of cultural relations, the concept 
of culture and cultural behavior as learned behavior, psychology of 
social attitudes and prejudices, and how they are learned and un- 
learned, the problems of the Negro, anti-Semitism, etc., were dis- 
cussed. Since these meetings served mainly for stimulation, they 
relied rather heavily on presentation, alternating, when possible, 
with discussion sessions, and were supported by reading assign- 
ments. 

Another marked need was that of developing educational tools 
and techniques appropriate to the teaching tasks in this field. The 
prevailing educational tool chest in this field consists mainly of 
units on contributions of various culture groups and of programs 
presenting folk dances, art, and poetry of minority groups. The 
focal task in this area lies in changing attitudes, feelings, prejudice, 
and automatic habits of behavior. Biases, prejudices, and discrimina- 
tions are intimately allied with unconscious fears, anxieties, and 
feelings of insecurity—all aspects of behavior resisting change most 
stubbornly. To reach them at all, educational techniques must be 
far superior to those which have been usually employed in what we 
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call democratic education or education for citizenship. Hence, it 
is not too much to say that educational techniques for the improve- 
ment of intergroup relations must be much better education than 
that which is usually employed in schools. 

To give participants a chance to explore and to practise the edu- 
cational techniques, several work groups (curriculum, guidance, 
community, teacher education, evaluation) were conducted. These 
were planned around the common features of the individual proj- 
ects and combined individual work with a group discussion of such 
common points as were necessary for the development of the proj- 
ects, or practice in intellectual and professional skills. Thus the 
curriculum group explored ways and means of taking stock of the 
needs of the community and of the students in order to determine 
what was most significant to teach, and which objectives seemed 
most relevant to emphasize. They practised analyzing and clarify- 
ing the objectives and examining the relationship between these 
objectives and learning experiences. The criteria by which to select 
the more pertinent and significant ideas and information for teach- 
ing were charted. 

Each of these problems and methods of examining them was first 
opened up by the leader, then followed up by group discussion and 
individual work on projects. For example, in connection with clar- 
ifying objectives, useful ways of doing it were described first. Illus- 
trative statments of objectives were then analyzed by the group. 
Following that, each person made an effort to state his own objec- 
tives, and these statements were again criticized by the whole 
group. 

Similar procedures were used in the other work groups. Thus, 
for example, the guidance group explored the principles necessary 
for understanding young people’s behavior in general and that of 
the minority groups specifically. Methods of studying and inter- 
preting the behavior of the members of the minority groups were 
examined. Members analyzed case studies and attempted descrip- 
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tive case studies of their own. Some attention was also devoted to 
planning homeroom or group guidance in typical public-school 
situations. 

A third important and all-permeating task was that of changing 
the personal attitudes of the participants. Even the most sophisti- 
cated of us have hidden prejudices, numerous misconceptions, and 
automatic habits of thought and action that imply intolerance and 
discrimination. Habitually we speak of “low I.Q. groups,” of the 
“honest-to-goodness Americans.” In spite of most fervent protesta- 
tions on dignity and rights of the individual, we convey disrespect 
with a shrug of the shoulders or tone of voice. It is shocking for 
most people to subject themselves to an objective examination on 
this score and a direct attack on these attitudes is even dangerous. 
All the possibilities of group living, daily experiences and contacts, 
social activities, trips, visitors, and consultants have to be exploited 
to this end. 

Four days of group sessions, at which each person spoke freely 
of his own experiences, served as an initial awakener for self- 
scrutiny. In the beginning, these individual stories were studded 
with unconscious patronizing, with drawing of lines on an irrele- 
vant basis. As the contrasting and varying personal awarenesses 
succeeded each other, all members gained in awareness as well as 
objectivity. 

Individual conferences with advisers carried a large share of help- 
ing to clear out hesitancies, inconsistencies of general belief and 
specific application, and personal feelings. Planned as they were for 
help on projects, they provided an opportunity to talk over, in a 
more or less objective context, personal feelings and strains that had 
been evoked either by the job on the project, by the intensity of life 
in the workshop, by a rapid development of new associations, or by 
considerable exposure to new standards and personalities. Individ- 
ual advice and help were needed to turn these feelings into con- 
structive channels. 
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The greatest influence for personal reorientation, however, was 
the “bull sessions” and the social occasions in which the participants 
of varying races, religious, and ethnic backgrounds had a chance to 
share ideas, experiences, and fun. In bull sessions following experi- 
ences shared in common—such as seeing the same movie, reading 
the same books—reactions could be matched. Partaking of com- 
mon fun and relaxation—dinners and lunches with visitors, parties 
with singing and stories—served to throw habitual personal reac- 
tions into question and to initiate new ones. 

To the extent that this community living can be made really 
communal, and to the extent that the participation in the workshop 
itself represents a cross section of cultural groups—to that extent 
this part of the workshop can be made an irreplaceable learning 
experience. 


General Problems and Appraisal 


Because of its multiple and divergent tasks as well as the hetero- 
geneity of backgrounds and interests it tries to serve, a workshop 
situation continually requires balancing of conflicting procedures. 
The experiences designed for stimulation, such as the array of con- 
sultants, trips, lectures, constituted a continental threat to continuity 
of work necessary for the development of intellectual concepts and 
professional skills. The demands of individual work on projects and 
the many attractions, such as visits, movies, meetings, were con- 
tinually at war with each other. It was difficult to plan the topics 
for general meetings in terms of psychological continuity because 
their sequence depended largely upon the availability of consult- 
ants. 

In discussions it is dificult to keep a balance between exciting 
concrete details for which every one is eager and the generalizations, 
concepts, and basic orientation. Constantly details aroused more 
and more questions and tended to carry the discussion into far 
corners. Participants were also more eager to relate vivid personal 
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experiences anecdotically than they were to analyze general points, 
leading ideas, and assumptions. Both have their value. Details gen- 
erate feeling and enthusiasm and stimulate imagination. General- 
izations make sound thinking possible. The real task of the leader 
of discussion is to keep both in proper balance. A definite time must 
be reserved for summary and generalization, and the tendency to- 
ward the anecdotal must be checked. 

There was a continuous dilemma about the relative emphasis to 
be put on the study of intercultural relations as such and on the 
educational aspects. Both were equally needed, yet neither could be 
well done without the other. This dilemma was only partly resolved 
by devoting most of the group work to the development of the 
basic concepts with which to interpret ideas in this field and to the 
exploration of the educational techniques. This was done on the 
assumption that the familiarity with the history and the prob- 
lems of various minority groups could be easily enough acquired 
through reading and without guidance. 

Balancing the intake of information and ideas with application, 
creative thinking, planning, and production was another problem. 
To most people, the easiest way of getting an education is to absorb 
it passively from books and lectures. When information and ideas 
are presented by visitors, often of a colorful and strong personality, 
passive absorption becomes increasingly tempting. 

However, it was evident that the more humble footwork on pro- 
ductive work involving application of general ideas, and a pains- 
taking translation of them into learning experiences, was a sine 
gua non for constructive thinking as well as a guarantee that the 
workshop experience go beyond personal stimulation and general 
enlightenment and affect classroom situations. It was clear also that 
the value of this production lay not in the product but in the intel- 
lectual discipline involved in producing. 

It is scarcely a trick at all to satisfy the participants in a workshop 
situation. No matter what discouragements or discomforts they 
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may have had in the process, these are overbalanced with a feeling 
of real accomplishment and personal uplift. Appraising the long- 
term effects is another matter. The follow-up indicated many 
casualties among the projects. In many cases they had gone be- 
yond what the immediate practical situation permitted. In other 
cases the techniques of classroom instruction were not worked out 
in sufficient detail to permit unqualified success. However, the 
majority of participants apparently were innoculated with a new 
orientation to problems of teaching and a lasting concern for inter- 
group education. Whether or not they could implement the par- 
ticular thing they worked on, most participants found some means 
of exercising leadership in their respective situations. 





Dr. Taba is Director of the Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, American 
Council on Education. 








AFTER WORKSHOP—WHAT? 


Marion Edman 


The workshop experience should certainly be itself a tremen- 
dously stimulating and vitalizing experience for those interested 
in intercultural education. If the group has done what Margaret 
Mead describes as “capitalizing on its own diversities” (granted that 
the group is made up of persons of diverse national, racial, and 
specialized backgrounds) there will have been many opportunities 
for emotional growth and the development of intellectual insights 
which enrich the personalities of those participating. This diversity 
is best used in a pattern of social living which workshops are able 
to implement where proper dormitory and working facilities are 
provided. Contacts with books and other learning aids, explorations 
into the community, inspiration gathered from leaders in the field 
—all these should have contributed further to the growth and under- 
standing of those associated with the workshop group. 

These types of opportunities have been presented in some detail 
by other writers for this JournaL. The prime purpose of this article 
is to attempt to describe what workshop participants should take 
with them from the workshop experience—particularly what 
teachers need to know and need to be prepared to do if they are 
to make maximum use of the opportunities they have enjoyed in 
being part of a workshop group. The enumeration below is a brief 
presentation of some values which the writer believes are of para- 
mount importance. 

1. Understanding the basic philosophy of intercultural education 
and being familiar with specific materials and techniques. A con- 
siderable proportion of the persons enrolling in workshops are 
convinced before they come of the need and value of this type of 
education. Usually, however, their good will is vague and inarticu- 
late. Through workshop experience, they should become reason- 
ably clear in their own minds about what a program in intercul- 
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tural education should accomplish and toward what ends it should 
be directed. In addition, however, to understanding the basic phi- 
losophy each teacher coming from a workshop should have com- 
mand of some specific materials and techniques that will enable her 
to begin work as soon as she returns to her classroom. To know 
objectives but to have no handles for taking hold in one’s own 
situation can lead only to frustration, and usually brings about no 
change in the children under the teacher’s guidance. 

2. The development of a“tempered” attitude concerning the role 
of intercultural education in the total pattern of educational en- 
deavor. There is a danger that workshop students living in what 
may be a tropical atmosphere of extreme good will and exuberant 
enthusiasm may become somewhat unfitted for the cold winds of 
reality which face the average teacher. The workshop leader may 
need to remind his students of the “moral” behind the tale con- 
cerning the business executive who asked his stenographer to put 
zone numbers on all his letters, and she responded by writing care- 
fully in the left-hand corner of each piece of mail “Temperate 
Zone.” The temperate zone in the workshop can best be main- 
tained perhaps by taking care that the participants in the inter- 
cultural workshop are not permitted to live and work in too great 
isolation on a campus, but that they constantly mingle and ex- 
change ideas with other students who are somewhat cold to the 
ideas and the experiences which the workshop students in inter- 
cultural education are developing. 

The tempered attitude can also be developed by helping work- 
shop people to see intercultural education in relationship to all 
educational endeavor. This perspective will help prevent the de- 
velopment of rabid enthusiasm for it as a panacea for all and every 
problem in education. Such enthusiasm often repels rather than 
attracts the uninitiated teachers with whom the workshop partici- 
pant will be associated in her regular classroom activities. 

3. Preparation of an approach for orienting the administration of 
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the school to the values of intercultural education. At least some 
of the workshop participants go back to work in schools where the 
administration is indifferent or even hostile to the introduction of 
the ideas and techniques which are developed through the work- 
shop experience. Teachers must be prepared to face such situations, 
for it is fairly evident that any teacher who carries on surreptitiously 
or without the support of the administration soon meets enough 
opposition or indifference to dampen her enthusiasm to the point 
where she is willing to drop all effort to change her pupils’ thinking 
and conduct in regard to minority groups. 

The workshop participant should be prepared, upon leaving that 
experience, to present in logical and convincing fashion the ways in 
which an administrator might improve his school through greater 
and continued emphasis on intercultural education. The proper 
organization of the concepts suggested under point 1 above should 
be of help in meeting this requirement. Other approaches should be 
discussed in the workshop; such as, ways to go about forming 
school committees, discussions at faculty meetings, etc., which will 
give specific leads to the principal in cooperating in the plan for 
organizing the school for action. 

4. Preparation of materials and helps for the use of other teachers 
in one’s school. To make the teacher who attends the workshop a 
leaven in her school should be one of the prime objectives of the 
leader. Attendance at intercultural education workshops has, up to 
the present time, been rather small and very few teachers have been 
reached directly through this means. To reach the great masses of 
teachers the methods used in the great literacy campaigns which 
have been going on in several parts of the world recently, where as 
soon as one is taught to read, he in turn teaches another, must be 
used to sensitize teachers to the great urgency for intercultural edu- 
cation in schools. 

All the materials accumulated by the workshop participant 
should be arranged so that they are usable by other teachers and 
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then placed in the school where they are easily accessible. Free 
materials (of which many are available from reputable organiza- 
tions) should be ordered in quantity so that each teacher may avail 
herself of these helps. The “workshop” teacher should also be made 
aware of sources of such materials, urged to keep constant check 
on what new things come out, and to keep a supply of them on 
hand so that teachers may have easy access to them. 

Each participant should condense his workshop experiences into 
a kind of “short course” by which to highlight the chief values of 
such learning for teachers who have not been in attendance. The 
criticism has been made of teachers returning from workshop ex- 
periences that their discussions of those experiences have not been 
pointed enough. They fall into the error of digressing into too many 
diffuse details, of describing situations which have no significance 
or meaning for fellow teachers “back home.” They might be helped 
to make better presentations if time is taken at the end of the work- 
shop term for working out cooperatively a summary and an evalua- 
tion of the term’s work. This report should be mimeographed and 
in the hands of each participant before she returns to her school- 
room in the fall. 

5. The development of curriculum materials suited to the teach- 
er’s particular classroom. Among the workshop leaders who met at 
the conference at Montclair Teachers College in the winter of 1945 
there was considerable disagreement on this point. Some leaders 
contended that it was not important whether curricular materials 
were prepared; others felt that it was extremely important that 
specific materials be worked out while the participants were under 
the guidance of the leader and had at hand the resources of the 
workshop. Perhaps if a broad view be taken of the term curricular 
materials there will be much greater agreement on this point than 
is sometimes evident. 

By the development of curricular material, if the term be broadly 
interpreted, may be meant the preparation of a specific unit suited 
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to a specific grade level in a specific subject field; or it may mean 
ways in which topics touching intercultural education may be inte- 
grated into our entire course of study; or the development of a 
specific course; or the analysis of suitable materials for children 
now in print; or the writing of source materials not now available 
for children; or the preparation of bibliographies of source mate- 
rials (general or specific) ; or setting up criteria for the analysis of 
specific school situations; or developing means and methods for 
evaluation of school living; or several other specific things. There 
is an almost infinite variety of concrete work which needs to be done 
if a program of intercultural education is to be furthered in a school, 
and the important point, it would seem, is that teachers make use 
of the time, the resources, and the leadership offered by the work- 
shop to do something specific in developing a program of instruc- 
tion in their schools. Having teachers of good will and the proper 
point of view is absolutely essential to the development of the 
proper attitudes and conduct in children, but it is not enough. 
Instructional materials and techniques are the avenues through 
which such good will can be constructively directed. 

The development of good instructional materials, furthermore, 
offers tangible evidence to administrators and to other teachers 
concerning the merits and the methods of intercultural education 
and gives a basis for encouraging others to begin such activity by 
demonstrating at least one way in which such instruction is trans- 
lated into everyday classroom teaching. 

If it is possible to have the curricular materials developed by the 
various persons in the workshop mimeographed and distributed to 
all members of the group, the specific helps which each teacher 
takes with her from the workshop are greatly multiplied, and she 
has a variety of materials and techniques and approaches to suggest 
to her coworkers which will help stimulate them to independent 
activity. 

6. Understanding new approaches to teaching. Those teachers 
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who seem to have the truest understanding of what intercultural 
education means interpret it as a way of life in the classroom as 
well as the introduction of new ideas and techniques to children. 
These teachers have developed fuller understandings of what fear, 
frustration, and lack of belongingness do to children of both 
minority or majority groups. They have clear concepts of what 
teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil relationships must be if there is to be the 
true spirit of democratic living in the classroom which should be 
a mirror of the larger ideal in society. The workshop should demon- 
strate, as well as discuss, what good human relationships in a class- 
room should be. If there is opportunity to observe children in a 
demonstration school which exemplifies good pupil-pupil and 
teacher-pupil relationships, it is well worth taking the time to 
watch and to discuss the techniques that are used to bring about 
and to foster such relationships, even though the children may not 
be particularly concerned, at the time of observation, with topics 
pertaining specifically to intercultural education. 

7. An awareness of community resources. In his zeal to make 
the workshop experience vital to his students, the leader may supply 
a richness of opportunity for community contacts which may be 
only confusing and frustrating to the teacher who works in a school 
where the opportunities for using many and varied community 
resources are entirely lacking. She sees great possibilities for inter- 
cultural education in New York where one may visit Chinatown, 
call upon a great Polish scientist for lectures, visit churches of every 
variety and kind, take part in a festival of nations, and so on and so 
on for many types and kinds of contact. What to do in Lesterfield, 
a town of five thousand people of the Midwestern prairies with few 
foreign born, no persons of racial minorities, and five Protestant 
churches of various denominations, presents what seems an entirely 
different and baffling situation. 

Time must be spent in workshop sessions to relate the kinds of 
experiences one may have in a large metropolitan area (where 
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workshops are often located) to the specific situations which obtain 
in the communities where these teachers work. Criteria must be 
developed whereby teachers can use to best advantage those re- 
sources that these communities furnish. Merely to proceed on the 
assumption that if the community resources used by the workshop 
are rich and varied enough teachers will be stimulated to use the 
resources of their own communities effectively is not sound. A part 
of the responsibility of the workshop leader is to guide teachers in 
recognizing and in understanding how to use the community helps 
which they have at hand in their own school situations. 

8. Stimulation for working with community groups interested in 
intercultural education. The workshop should give teachers a feel- 
ing of association with the many forces in the community which 
undergird and reinforce the program of the schools in promoting 
intercultural understanding. Some of these organizations are na- 
tional and supply materials and leadership for the program; others 
are national with local chapters or groups that help mold public 
opinion in the individual community; others are strictly local. The 
teacher should know these organizations, their programs, and their 
leadership and, wherever it is possible for her to do so, should fur- 
nish an integrating link between the community program which 
they foster and the school’s program. She can do this by keeping 
informed about what is happening in the community, by partici- 
pating in committee work of various sorts, and by having informa- 
tion ready to give about the work in the school to interested mem- 
bers of the community. 

Participation in the work of community groups has a distinct per- 
sonal advantage for the teacher as well as being a professional obli- 
gation. It is a means of prolonging workshop experiences, for in 
the contacts and in the activities involved in working with such 
community groups she is constantly gaining the new insights and 
developing the emotional maturity which are absolutely essential 
for continuing growth. The stimulation thus provided should prove 
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an extension of the benefits gained in the workshop, for, after all, 
any community is a truly significant workshop for the development 
of the American ideal. 

The workshop leader, then, must definitely think beyond the 
immediate experiences through which participants enrich and 
broaden themselves as human beings. It is granted that this aspect 
of the workshop has great importance, but for their work as teachers 
the workshop leader must constantly evaluate with the participants 
these experiences in terms of their effectiveness in helping teachers 
to work with administrators, other teachers, their pupils, the com- 
munity. In the leader’s mind must be the constantly recurring ques- 
tion: “After workshop—what ?” 





Dr. Edman is School Consultant of the Bureau for Intercultural Education and formerly 
Supervisor of Language Education for the Detroit public schools. 








1945 SUMMER WORKSHOPS IN 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Herbert L. Seamans 


The first workshop in intergroup education was held at the Colo- 
rado State College of Education during the summer of 1941. It was 
initiated by the National Conference of Christians and Jews and 
was cosponsored by the National Conference and the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. 

In 1942 a workshop was conducted at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in addition to the one at the Colorado State College 
of Education. In 1943 and 1944, workshops occurred at Columbia 
and Harvard Universities, the Colorado workshop having been 
temporarily discontinued. All were cosponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. 

The number of workshops for teachers to be held during the sum- 

mer of 1945 indicates a rapid spread of interest in intergroup educa- 
tion. For the first time workshops are so located and planned as 
to serve certain regional areas or to provide intensive study of 
human relations. This marks a first step in the direction of a na- 
tional workshop program which will enable those just beginning 
in the field of intergroup education as well as those ready for ad- 
vanced studies to enroll where their interests may be served best. 
There is sufficient experience in intergroup workshops now to indi- 
cate the wisdom of such a national plan. 
. No attempt has been made here to list all workshops related in 
some way to intergroup relations. Those listed are designed pri- 
marily for teachers and will emphasize mainly educational mate- 
rials and methods. In most cases, however, leaders of community 
agencies will be encouraged to enroll so as to provide a balance of 
school and community factors and interests. 

Each workshop is an integral part of the respective university or 
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college summer session: The institution is responsible, therefore, for 
academic standards, faculty appointments, and admissions policy. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews assists in securing 
enrollment, scholarship aid to qualified teachers, and provides lit- 
erature and consultative services. The Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation cooperates likewise but does not offer scholarship aid. 

A workshop at the University of Chicago, conducted by Dr. 
Hilda Taba, will be held June 25 to August 4. It is of a specialized 
nature and primarily for groups of teachers who have been work- 
ing with her during the winter and spring of 1945 in the cities of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and South Bend. In each city 
the board of education has invited Dr. Taba’s cooperation in the 
development of a program of intergroup education adapted to local 
needs. This is a three-year program under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education with the assistance of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

In addition to teachers from these school systems, there will be 
provision for fifteen teachers from other cities of the nation who 
wish to work intensively on educational procedures and individual 
projects. In addition to curriculum and instruction, attention will 
be given to methods of studying community relations, to the under- 
standing of the behavior and adjustment problems of individuals 
with various ethnic, racial, and religious backgrounds, and to ways 
of using fiction and bibliography for extending human under- 
standing. 

Of special interest is the workshop in human relations occurring 
at the University of Chicago July 16 to August 25 to be led by 
Professors Robert Havinghurst and Allison Davis of the university 
faculty. It is a project of the Department of Education and the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the university subsidized by the 
Chicago Regional Office of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. This group is limited to a maximum of twelve and is 
designed to provide opportunity for intensive work in the anthro- 
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pology, sociology, and psychology of intergroup relations. It is 
designed for leaders in need of theoretical training and is less con- 
cerned with educational method than the other workshops. 

Another special-interest workshop is to be held at Vassar College, 
July 11 to August 8 with the family and community living as the 
main concern. Dr. Sterling Brown, staff member of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, will conduct it. It is open to 
parents who may bring children, and teachers and community 
leaders. Those enrolling will live on the campus and participate in 
group life as an educational experience under most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

All of the workshops immediately below are planned to provide 


University or College Leader Dates 
and City 
University of California Henry W. Cook July 2-August 10 
Berkeley, California 
University of Denver Bertha Richardson June 18-July 20 


Denver, Colorado 


Eau Claire State Teachers College Roland B. Edgerton June 11-July 19 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Goddard College H. H. Giles July 5-August 16 
Plainfield, Vermont 

Harvard University Howard E. Wilson July 2-August 10 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Milwaukee State Teachers College Mrs. Collerohe June 25—August 17 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Krassovsky 

University of Minnesota Theodore Brameld July 30-September 1 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Oregon System of Higher Education Olive Horrigan June 18-July 27 
Portland, Oregon 

Stanford University Stewart G. Cole July 2-August 10 
Stanford University, California I. James Quillan 

Syracuse University Mildred Chaplin July 2-August 11 
Syracuse, New York 

University of Wisconsin R. Freeman Butts June 23-August 17 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Harvard workshop will be a section of the social-studies workshop. The work- 
shop at the University of California will deal with both intergroup and international 
relations. 
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opportunity for teachers on any age level and in any subject, as well 
as administrators and principals who wish to become better ac- 
quainted with the scientific data, teaching aids and procedures 
related to intergroup education. Opportunity will be provided also 
to work on units of instruction or special problems as each person 
elects. In a sense these are orientation workshops. 

In addition to the leader of each workshop, consultants from 
various fields will meet with the groups. The social psychologist, 
the anthropologist, the teacher of English, specialists in group re- 
lations and community analysis, and religious leaders will be avail- 
able to assist on particular interests and problems. Each member of 
all workshops will develop some project of particular interest and 
value to his or her continuing activities. 

With the possible exception of the workshops in the teachers’ col- 
leges of Wisconsin and at Goddard College the work will be on the 
graduate level, provision having been made in each case for credit 
toward a graduate degree if so desired. 





Mr. Seamans is Director of the Commission on Educational Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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